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COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


8 1 R, No RWICH, Sept. 23, 1780. 
HE liberality of both the parties 
in this city, who were laſt week 
engaged in ſo ſtrong a conteſt, has al- 
ready conſigned all the little perſonal 
diſputes incident to ſuch a ſituation to 
oblivion; the proper concluſion of all 
political differences of this kind. But 
to attain this in the utmoſt activity of 
competition, all parties muft contain 
the ſpirit of oppoſition within certain 
limits, which muſt ſerve as the founda- 
tion for ſo quick a tranſition, which 
8 : Po can 
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can never be effected if any ſtriking 
tranfgreſſion of them be ſuffered to _ 


preſent J ſhall ſuppoſe your conduct. 
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unnoticed: for this reaſon I call you 10 


a public account for your behaviour to 


the Rev. Mr. B. at Johnfon's Coffee- 


houſe, on the Satur ay evening Pre- 


ceding the city election. 


Al the points in diſpute between 


you and that gentleman may be gene- 


rally underſtoed, I {hall in with 


your own. laſt ſtate of the tranſaction to 


which it related, _ 


% UPON the diſſolution of parlia- 


4 ment in 1774, Sir . H. entreated 


6c you with very preſſing inſtances to 
** ſtand candidate with him to repreſent 
«the city at the election then coming 
„% on: you yielded to thofe inſtances, 


and offered to faorifice a fum not to 


exceed two thouſand pounds for 


4 that purpoſe.” This is the account 


you gave to the committee at Tuck's, 
immediately after your diſpute with 


Mr. B. —-Vou did not add to this, that 


this bufinefs was to be referred by Sir 
H. H. to his conftituents, to receive 
their approbation, before it was to be 
-conſidered as a final agreement. At 


and 
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and the manner of your interpoſition in 


this affair, to be as clearly ſignificant of 
the contrary as the moſt determined 


negative language could have furniſh- 
ed you with. I ſhall afterwards go in- 
to my reaſons for that ſup 


. poſition. It 
is neceſſary, however, to ſay here, I do 


not mean to affirm, that ſuch a reſerve 
might not have been ſtipulated in fact, 


a eircumftance which much changes 


the character of this buſineſs: I am 


ſtrongly inclined to think that it was; 
but the ſteps you took are to be under- 


ſtood as declaring the contrary. And 


it is from the point of light in which 
you made this affair appear, not from 


What has been ſince declared to be the 


real and actual ſtate of it, that the de- 
claration of the Rev. Mr. B. is to be 
acquitted or condemned. You did not 
ſtate that Sir H. H. then laid before 


you any circumſtances that rendered a 


junction with you neceſſary to the ſup- 
port of his intereſt. After this agree- 
ment he joined Mr. B. without previ- 


oully- communicating this change of 


his intentions to you. 


| INOW come to the hiſtory of your 
diſpute with the Rev. Mr. B.—he was 


at the meeting at Tuck's on the Satur- 
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day evening before the city election, 


where he was informed, that you had 


juſt declared, that Sir H. H. had made 


you an offer to bring you into the laſt 
parliament for Norwich for two thou- 


ſand pounds. The information he re- 
_ ceived ſeemed to him derived ſo di- 
rectly from you, as to admit of no ſu- 


ſpicion of a deviation from accuracy; 
and to defend him againſt any charge 
of precipitancy in giving total credit to 
it. In this ſenſe the account received 
was generally underſtood, and it was 
added, that you ſignified your readineſs 
to authenticate it in form before that 

meeting. A Gentleman of the firſt con- 


ſequence in the city waited upon you to 


requeſt your attendance for that pur- 
pole, and at his deſire the Rev. Mr. B. 
went with him. You complied with 
this application. In what manner ought 

ou to have conducted yourſelf there? 

ou could not have deſcribed the whole 
tranſaction with a preciſion too minute. 
Inſtead of that, what did you do? Be- 


ing aſked after this agreement, you af- 


firmed in general terms, that ſuch a 


. treaty certainly exiſted, and gave au- 


thority to its being declared in your 
name. By keeping to general terms 


you gave a general ratification to the 


; Particular 


the gain nothing. | 
IHE uſe which might have been de- 
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particular articles contained in your for- 


mer accounts of it. The Rev. Mr. B. 


. imagined. that the relation he had juſt. 


received was thus formally authorized 
by you. The certainty with which 


every body thought they knew the 
terms of the treaty led them into ne 


general error, that of not aſking an ex- 


act ſpecification of them. But the con- 


ſequence you gave this communica- 
tion, by having declared before hand 
your readineſs to make it, and give it 
your full authority, tended to make 
them conceive that the matter could 
not poſſibly fall ſhort of the ideas they 


had entertained of it, and that further 


ſpecification was a formality without a. 
uſe. Had the particulars been gone in- 
to as they were laid down by you at 
your ſecond conference at Tuck's that 
evening, I ſhall preſently ſhew the ſame 
conſequences might have been deduced 
from them, and that the moſt oblique 
policy would not have wiſhed to have 


intermixed ſuch an inaccuracy with _ 


ſuch materials : the hazard 1s great, and 


rived from giving the moſt extenſive 


| notoriety to this treaty. is evident; the 


A4 ____ _ efforts 
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eſſorts of the friends of Mr. B. and 
Mr. T. were held out as an attempt of 
a few opulent citizens to retufn their 
own reptefentatives : it does hot be- 


long to the preſent ſubject to enter into 


a rłfutatioh of this charge; but it was 
one of the favourite topies of their op- 


ponents; and declared by an authenti- 


cated paper, which may be called an 
act of the party, to have been a very 
ſucceſsful one; our nominal Members 


(it was argued) thus became Repreſen- 
- tatives of à part, and not the whole 


cbinmunity. By joining iſſue with 


them upoii theſe principles, this capital 
battery was taken away from, and turn- 


ed againſt themſelvès : for we may ob- 


| ſerve; that as the number of theſt ma- 


kers of Members decreaſes, their uſur- 


pation upon the equal fights of election 
1ncreafes; and that the nomination of a 


ſingle man is the utmoſt poſſible invaſi- 


on of theſt rights, unleſs we except the 
caſe of a Methber naming His colleague, 


and thus making a Repreſentative of a 


Repreſentative. 


THESE were the advantages expect- 
ed to have betn derived from propa- 
cating dn account of your treaty with 
Sir H. H. in which, granting the argu» 

SITE I | | | ments 
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ments advanced by his friends to be 


true, his conduct appeared to ſtand in 


a more direct contraditction to the prin- 
ciples on which his intereſt was ſup- 
ported, than that attributed to his op- 
ponents. The time befote the deciſion 
of the conteſt was ſhort; and if they had 
a. mind to make uſe of thoſe arms you 
appeared ee Kt forth voluntarily) to 
put into their hands, they were obliged 
to avail themſelves of them with promp- 
titude; they could not too ſoon give an 
extenſive notoriety to the compact be- 
tween you. Accordingly the Rev. Mr. 
B. returned to Johnſon's, and there ſaid, 
That at the laſt election Sir H. H. 


had offered to ſell the borough of 


% Norwich to you for two thouſand 
pounds; that he had juſt heard you 
« declare: the truth of this at Tuck's, 
and give the authority of your name 
to the publication of 1t.'—I come 
now. to conſider . the grounds upon 
which every part of this aſſertion ſtands, 
with reſpect to the matter, the con- 
ſtruction put upon it, and the authority 

to which it lays claim. . 


IN the account you gave of the 

_ treaty at your ſecond conference at 
Tuck's you admitted, that you firſt. 
£2 | Ep | propoled 
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propoſed the ſpecific ſum of two thou- 
ſand pounds, and that Sir H. H. cloſed 
in with your. propoſal: your original 
account had been underſtood by many 
people otherwiſe, they had repreſented 


that Sir H. H. had firſt offered to brin 
you into Parliament for that ſum, and 
thus the matter ſtands in the Rev. Mr. 


B.'s declaration quoted above. The 


_ eſſential difference of theſe propoſitions 


deſerves a moment's- attention. Sir 
H. H. opens a treaty with you to come 


into Parliament, one of theſe propoſi- 


tions makes him deliver in his plan and 
eſtimate together, the other ſuppoſes 
him firſt to propoſe his plan, and then 
adopt your eſtimate; and what a man 
formally agrees to becomes his act and 
deed in common with the propoſer. 
Do not trouble yourſelf in aſcertaining 
the difference of political criminality 
implied in theſe varying accounts; you 
will find it too difficult, and ſucceed 
more eaſily in pointing out an apparent 


diſtinction between two metaphyſical 


indiſcernibles. Shelter yourſelf, Sir, 
with a flimſy pertinacious pedantry in 
the verbal variation of theſe two modes 


of ſtating this part of the buſineſs; and L 


diſſemble a conviction you cannot 
eſcape, that with regard to the point in 
queſtion 


ment for two thou 


queſtion they are equal in implication, 
and exhibit no trace of ſubſtantial dif- 
ference. This variation, Sir, adds not 
a grain to the weight of the charge; if, 
therefore, it be an error, and an error 
Jam ready to admit it to have been, as 
it could ſerve no e it muſt have 
been committed withou 
if it had originated with the Rev. Mr. 
B. But it was common to him with 
many others, he received it from an 
authority of which he could entertain 
no previous doubt, and you muſt take 


out deſign, even 


upon yourſelf a great part of the im- 


putation of that miſtake, as you gave 
your name to the publication of an ac- 
count, of which you did not recapitu- 
late the articles. —1 do not love to in- 
dulge myſelf in conjecture — but I 
ſhould imagine the ſource of this error 
lies in the terms in which you might 
firſt mention this affair; that Sir H. H. 
had engaged to mw you into parlia- 
and pounds, and 
that the firſt overtures in this buſineſs 
were made by him: words which might 
naturally enough lead to one ſenſe, and 
yet be explained in the other. 


- YOUR laſt account admits this tranſ- 
action to have been an abſolute agree- 
THOY ä 
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ment to bring a member into parlia - 
ment for this city for a given ſum. 
After you bad ſtated the terms of this 


treaty with the utmoſt circumſpection 
in your ſecond converſation at Tuck's, 
from the ſum of your declarations upon 
this ſubject, it was underſtood by the 
gentlemen preſent to have been virtu- 
ally an affair of bargain and ſale, and 
a minute of them was drawn up, ap- 
plying thoſe very terms to it, which 
was read over, and approved by ever 

perſon preſent: the propriety of thoſe 
terms, when applied to your account of 
the treaty, ſtands very fate under the 
authority of ſuch a declaration. —I add 
to this, that the fole proprietor of a bo- 
rough could not have, treated for it 
more abſolutely upon his own footing, 
than you hold out Sir H. H. as doing, 
in offering to transfer the Repreſenta- 


tion from Mr. B. to you. 


BELIEVE me, Sir, if I could fix a 
conſtruction of leſs imputation upon 
your ſecond narrative, I would do it 
an abſolute compact of this kind anti- 
cipated by the wifhes of the electors, 


though they had not been previouſly 


conſulted, would have amounted, per- 
haps, only to an informality. But aſk 
51 441 „ yourſelf 


„„ „ 
yourſelf whether you be poſſeſſed of 
thoſe qualiues which might at that 
juncture have attached the attention 
and wiſhes of the electors to you ? Can 
you plead hereditary confidence long 
placed in your farmly, and always well 
placed? You will. be ſilent 1 fuppeſe 
upon this head. Were you recom- 
mended to the public by the reputation 
of political ability and information? 1 
have never heard that flattery has pre- 
ſumed to whiſper it to you. There are 
33 which are agreeable in private 
focteties, which by the error of thoſe 
affections they conciliate, bring their 
poſſeſſors ſometimes forward into pub - 
lic ſtations; do you read your preten- 
ſions tothoſe in the fmiles of every mar 
you meet? What claim can you 
euce to fuch an appointment, which 4s 
not abrogated by Grenville's act? If 
your treaty. was, as it ſtands in your 
repreſentation, abſolute, apologized for 
by nocireumſtanee of neceſſity, it there- 
fore wears a more ſerious aſpect than 
that of mere informality : if you conti- 
nue to reject. the conſtructive texms ꝓut 
upon this mode of privately treating 
away the exerciſe of the Franchiſes of 
the electors, which were thus engaged 
far, when they were not called in to be 


of 


TI have almoſt anticipated what I had to 


. 
of the party, there remains no other 
8 of theſe ſtipulations but 
that of a clandeſtine compact, aggravat- 


ed by a breach of confidence long repol- 


ed in one of the parties, to attempt to 


to impoſe you upon the city by an act 
of power, or ſteal you in by ſurprize. 
0 


If 
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ſay that you meant your declaration 
could be only ſo conſtrued, and you 


u think to find a ſafer retreat in 
er of theſe alternatives, embrace it: 


will have permiſhon to make your 


ſtand upon that ground.—Such are the 


proper deductions from your laſt con- 
verſation at Tuck's,—you know what 
different modifications any tranſaction 


receives from a reſentment which 
thinks itſelf out of danger, and want of 
firmneſs when it is called upon to give 
decided evidence. The Rev. Mr. B. 's 
declaration was founded upon an ac- 


count dictated by the former, the only 
one then exiſting; the defence I ſet up 


for him, on the reluctant conceſhons of 


RT. ow; 


1 NOW confider the authority the 


Rev. Mr. B. received from you to 


make this declaration in your name. 


ſay 
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ſay upon this head, in the account I 
have before given of your firlt appear- 
ance at Tuck's; I ſhall only add here, 
(and it is almoſt repetition) that when 
you gave a general permiſſion that it 
ſhould be declared in your name that 
there had been a treaty before ſome 
perſons to whom you had mentioned 
the particulars, you muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have referred for thoſe terms to 
what you had previouſly: related to 
them: for to give authority to publiſh 
a treaty, and not the terms of that trea- 
ty, is totally inefficacious; and we ſhall 
ee hereafter, that yon did not mean 
your interpoſition ſhould be ſo. 


PRESENTLY after this you came to 
Johnſon's, where thinking ' yourſelf 
ſheltered under the prevaricating diſ- 
tinction of not having verbally con- 

firmed what you had referred to as 
true, and in that manner given full au- 
thority to the publication of it, and a 
ſuppreſſion of the particulars of your 
late declaration, which together fully 
implied that you had advanced no cri- 
minating charge, you told the Rev. 
Mr. B. that what he had declared was 
an infamous aſſertion, or aſperſion. I 
make no comment upon theſe —_— 
4 > 8 but 
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but ſhall only endeavour to penetrate 


into your matives for ſo decided a 
diſavowal. After you had given your 


firſt account, and declared your readi- 


neſs to authenticate it, in the openeſt 
manner, you ſaw the diſeuſſions you 


expoſed yourſelf to, and ſhrunk from 


the conſequences of them: this made 
you reſtrain yourſeif to general terms 


at Tuck's, as you could not there with- 


draw the particulars of your former de- 
clarations before thoſe per ſons to whom 
you had made them; but when you 


found yourſelf reduced to the neeeſſity 


of diſavow ing the account of a private 
clergy man, or 1nourring reſentments of 

which 

dence in the choice. 


Vo weve joined in your attack up- 
on him by Mr. —————; he honoured 


Mr. B.'s account, with the terms malig- 


nant: falſity, and cut-throat aſſertions: 
perhaps it was a new movement of 
grace in him; he was deſirous of giving 


the firſt -propf that he could attack a 


man in a cauſe in which he had no! 
pledged his honour to ſupport him: 
{but as that reſentment muſt be ſuſpect- 
ed of imbecility, which fixes on him as 


its 


— 


ou ſtood in more awe, you 
the former; and there was pru- 


©. 2 8 


its object, I ſhall therefore paſs bim 


ſlightly over. 


THE intrepidity of your total denial 

very much aſtoniſhed the Rev. Mr. B. 
but he was more embarraſſed with the 
effects which he ſaw it might be proba- 

bly attended with, in being turned to 


the detriment of that cauſe to which he 
was attached: ſatisſied with the defence 


which he knew ait was. always in his 


power to produce, he took it wholly 


upon himſelf; entered very little into 
particulars, and returned inſtantly to 
Tuck's, to announce this apparent 


change in your declarations, and deſire 
the meeting there to be provided 
againſt the conſequences of it. He had 
hardly left the room when you arrived; 
he followed you back; here you firſt 
endeavoured to keep your former de- 
clarations out of ſight, or narrow down 


the ſum of them with all the ambigu- 
ouſneſs of retracting e but the 
| everal peo- 


aſſiſtance = received from ſe 
ple round you, and the regular forms 
of examination, extracted from your 


heſitating reluctant memory the parti- 


culars of the treaty ſtated at the begin- 
ning of this letter. Mr. B. gave Fn 
his reaſons for uſing the conſtructive 


terms, implying that the city had been 
7 treated 
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treated as a © Boorough” in this tranſacti- 
on, and deciſively avowed the propriety 
of them, which you did not oppoſe: you 


ſtill preſerved a total ſilence upon the re- 


ſerved condition which the ſupporters 
of Sir H: H. affirm to have been ſtipu- 


lated, that his conſtituents were to have 
been conſulted previous to the engage: 
ment being fully confirmed; nor did 


you mention, that he ſtated to you at 
that time, that he was under a neceſſity 
of making ſuch a propoſition to you, 
to counteract the effects of a junction 
which he was apprehenſive might be 
formed againſt him. At the concluſion 


of this converſation you offered to re- 


tract part of the colouring of your 
charge againſt the Rev. Mr. B. which 


offer, as it did not go to the ſubſfance 


of it, was rejected by him as inſuffici- 
ent. After you had both left the room, 


the paper I have before mentioned was 
drawn up, and aſſented to by all the 


gentlemen preſent, aſſerting your tranſ- 


aganction with Sir H. H. to have been a 


treaty of bargain and ſale. This paper 
was communicated to Mr. B. and in- 


tended for publication, but afterwards 


ſuppreſſed: ſome intelligent perſons al- 


ready began to ſuſpect that the evi- 
' dence in your account bore too deci- 
| ded an aſpect; they remarked a proba. 


bility x 
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there was a proviſo i I 
Sir. H. H. ſhould take the ſenſe of his 
_ conſtituents upon it, before it was to 


L194 11. 


_ that the fallacy of your memory 


had kept ſome important proviſo out of 
view, which ſhould its exiſtence be 
eſtabliſhed by the oppoſite fide, might 


produce bad effects to the party your 


narrative meaned to ſupport; a caution 
which very probably entered into the 


reaſons of that ſuppreſſion. 


THIS ſeems to be a proper place to 
acquit myſelf of an engagement 1 


made to you at the beginning of my 
letter, to ſhow that your ſilence upon 


the exiſtence of ſuch a reſerved condi- 


tion, joined with the manner of your 


interpoſition in this affair, amounted 


to as clear and full a denial of it, as 


language could have furniſhed you 
with. But before I do this, 1 muſt 
premiſe one thing, that if we admit 

o in the treaty, that 


1 


be eſteemed finally valid, it appears 
an ordinary tranſaction, apologized for 
by the common practice of all parties, 
though perhaps it may be more con- 
ſtitutional that ſuch nomination ſhould 


always originate with the electors. 


The charge with this addition 1s ſa 


weak, that it could ſerve no poſſible 
Purpoſe of the 9 party, and ne- 


ver 


of 5 


ver 60010 have been taken up; by, 
them. 5 | 

THE conſequence which you gave 
10 your communication of the treaty, 
declaring your willingneſs before 
hand to be called upon in form to 
vouch it, vouching it in form with the 
authority of your name, the conſe- 
QUENCE | the committee at Tuck's ſeem- 
ed to put upon it, by defiring your. 
conſent to have it directly printed, 
proves beyond the poſſibility of doubt 
that you meaned 1t, and they under- 
ſtood it as no trivial charge; and as 
ſuch, that your agreement could con. 


1 tain no conditional reſerve. 
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' NOTHING gives more effectual 
ſupport to a caule, than endeavouring 
to fix a ſtrong character of criminality, 
to things perfectly indifferent, or to 
objections of little weight; it is eafily 
wiped off, and the impreſſion it leaves 
upon the mind 1s that of the general in- 
tegrity of the party accuſed, and the 
inveteracy of that which advances the 
the accuſation. Your reſentments to 
Sir H. H. were well known; if the 
reſerved condition mentioned bad 
been part of the e a more al 

- ona 


2 " = 
7 _ 


tual ſupport could not have been given 
him, than the advancing ſuch a charge. 


Was it poſſible to imagine that invete- 


racy has not more diſcernment in the 
mode of wounding a man, who had 


been her friend, or that you would have 
run into ſuch an error, if you meant to 


have it underſlood that ſuch a conditi- 


on exiſted? Your conduct therefore 
declared it not to exiſt. | 


Buy your own account, Sir, you ſtand 


as a particeps criminis, and the inte- 


grity of your political character was 


involved in that of the man you accuſ- 
ed; the addition of that proviſo to the 
treaty was neceſſary to your own vin- 
dication; your omitting it muſt be a 
proof to thoſe who heard your narra- 


tive, that it did not exiſt, or they muſt 


have ſuppoſed you capable of garbling 
an account to fix an injurious imputa- 
tion upon another man, though you 
were obliged at the ſame time to exhi- 
bit your own character in a light 
equally criminating. 5 


THOUGH you may think I have 
been too long upon this head, I muſt 
beg leave to produce another proof of 
it, The private confidence of friend- 
583 .. a 
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St 
ſhip, Sir, is a ſacred thing: ſubſequent. 
injury cannot relax its obligation, 
otherwiſe its openneſs and unmteferve 
muſt give place to that watchful fu- 


ſpicion which dreads to give arms to a 
future enemy: tis more than a delica- 


cy of honour; the man habituated to 
the violation of the latter, ventures 


with new fear and heſitation upon the 
former, becauſe the ſecond ſpace he 


has to fall through is much deeper 
than the firſt; and there is a great inter- 


val indeed between the imbecility of 


the one, and the infamy of the other: 
Yet there are degrees in this diſho- 
nour, and the loweſt is when we turn 
purpoſes of obligation into accuſati- 
ons againſt the man who formed them. 


It was impoſſible, Sir, to conceive re- 


ſentment would buy a trifting gratifi- 


cation with ſuch hazard, the wound 


ſhe propoſes to inflict with ſuch danger 
to herſelf, muſt be a deep one: ſhe 1s 
not ſo enlightned in her bargains as 


avarice, and does not weigh the thing 


and the price with'the anxious minute- 
neſs of a rapacious money-ſcrivener ; 


yet ſhe preſerves ſome proportion be- 


tween the object and the rate at which 


ſhe muſt pay for it. When you ſtept 


forward, Sir, to publiſh private con- 
, — verſation 


„ 
verſation as criminating matter, that 
ſtep declared the accuſation to be of 

importance; which it could not do, 
without denying that any ſuch reſer- 
ved condition, ' as that mentioned 
above, entered into your treaty. _ 


II has been moreover held out, that 
Sir H. H. deelared to you, that he was in- 
duced to make this propofition to coun- 
teract the effect of a junction of ſome third 
perſon with Mr. B. by which his elec- 


as he apprehended were entered into 
againſt him. It is not by a filent nega- 
tive which muſt be proved by cir- 
cumſtances and induction that you have 
contradicted this, you have affirmed 
that Sir H. H. avowed to you in the 
moſt explicit terms a fixed determina- 
tion that he never again would ſtand a 
joint candidate with Mr. B. whence it 
follows, that the ground of his over- 
tures to you could not have been an 
apprehenſion that he would join ſome 
other perſon. | In narratives of the 
ſame converſation, Jo diametrically ops 
poſite, we muſt wait till the full evi- 
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pared with an anſwer to ſuch an expoſ- 


viſo in your agreement: there are caſes, 
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| dence on both ſides be produced, be- 


fore ve can totally acquieſce in either. 


BUT I reſume the conſideration of 
the conditional article that there was 
a treaty at that time between you and 
Sir H. H. is admitted on both ſides, but 
his friends affirm that it was to have 
been referred to his conſtituents before 
it became finally binding. I have been 
informed that there was a third perſon 
preſent at a converſation between you 
and Sir H. H. upon this ſubject, and 
that he has aſſerted that there was ſuch 


reſerve: though I have, endeavoured 


is head, I have not yet received it; 
but I muſt admit that this collective 
evidence, in its preſent ſtate, carries 
ſuch an appearance of probability, as 
to determine my opinion as to the mat- 
ter of fact. However, the friends of 
Sir H. H. aſſert that there was ſuch a 
condition, and I beg you will be pre- 


tt, .procure further information upon 
en 


tulation as this from. them: you have 
virtually demed the exiſtence ofthis pro- 


Sir, in which voluntary ſuppreſſion has 
the total criminality. of declared os 
EEC „ 
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hood; and probabilities upon which the 
moſt lenient judgement will rejett all 
_ apology from defect of memory. When 
ſhe ſees reſentment ſubſiſting through a 
number of years, which ſhould gradu- 
ally have worn it away, and at laſt 
acquiring ee 7 to take accuſation to 
itſelf to wound its object, ſhe believes 
the whole to be of a piece; believes 
ſuppreſſion in ſuch a character to be 
voluntary falſehood, and forgets the 
mildneſs ſhe loves in indignant ſeve- 
rity.— To deny the condition ever 
to have exiſted will be of little uſe; a 
pre varicating negative (it will be re- 
plied) cannot be employed twice with 
temporary ſucceſs; its efficacy is worn 
out by the firſt experiment. 


; Bt Perhaps (they will continue) the 
grounds of your reſentment might 
form, though not a juſtification, yet an 
apology for your mode of purſuing it; 
let us give this pretenſion a fair hear- 
ing. Sir H. H. after your treaty, joins 
Mr. B. without giving you informa- 
tion of his not being able to carry the 
meaſures he had concerted with you 
into execution, or communicating to 
you the new ones he had entered into. 
Lou were then his friend, and if yy 
| ha 
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had been properly; conſulted,” would, 7 
very probab 
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y, have acquieſced in 


both. He was certainly wrong to omit 


it. But when we have to tell a man, 
I have raiſed your expectations very 
high. but circumſtances compel me to 


deſert them; we make ſuch a declara- 


tion with extreme reluctance, and put 
off the evil day of apology as long as 
poſſible. Friendſhip would have felt 
the ſituation, and excuſed it directly; 
punctilio would haves pouted half an 
our: but what are we to call that 


3 which aggravates ſuch an of- 
'Þ 


nce-intoan inexpiable injury? What 
defence can you eſtabliſh againſt ſuch 
remonſtrances? You cannot plead. that 
it was public principle that determined 
you in the part you acted; that is uni- 
form in its operations; and in the 
county where your natural force lies, 
you ſupport, with all your weight, can- 
didates of an oppoſite political charac- 


ter: it was not private friendſhip; your 


original treaty could only ſucceed b 

the ſubverſion of the intereſt of thoſe 
with whom you now joined. You 
had repeatedly profeſſed yourſelf de- 
termined to oppoſe Sir H. H. and 


your reſentment was the bond of union 


which connected you with the other 
| N ſide 


ſide; yet by a ſingular infelicity, that 
reſentment tended to ſupport him 


CONTEMPT itſelf, Sir, views certain 
ſituations and certain degrees of diſho- 
nour with a little pity. On which fide 

have you earned ogy Hr protecti- 
on ?—Go to your new allies; what can 
they ſay for you ? By endeavouring to 
make us the inſtruments of his reſent- 
ment, and wanting firmneſs to meet 
the neceſſary conſequence of the itep 
he had taken, by a prevaricating diſa- 
vowal of what he had authorized us to 
declare, he put arms into the hands of our 
opponents; nor could his apparent re- 
tracting at Johnſon's be expiated by his 
half re-retracting at Tuck's—Go to your 
old friends; ſolicit them by the merits of 
having betrayed private confidence to 
do them the utmoſt injury in your 
power; plead your be crimina- 
tion to arte to enſure the blow ; 


appeal to their convichon of the inh- 
delity of ſuppreſling part of an account, 
the only means by which it could be 
turned againſt them; I do not tell you 
the event of your application, your 
|t anticipine it. 585 
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IT HARDLY know what directions 
to give you with relation to this public 
remonſtrance addreſſed to you: a weak 
defence may diſappoint your expecta- 
tions as much as an ungrounded attack : 
I rather adviſe you to continue quiet 
at ———., No competition engages 
the attention of the public if the com- 
petitors want a certain degree of dig- 
nity ; the ſon of a little ſadler in Nox- 
wich, who finds himfelf by chance in 
a ſituation above his expectations, and 
the ſon of a little retail ſhopkeeper in 


' 'a middling market town, accidentally 
bf become a kind of a land-ſteward-lke 
| gentleman, are opponents to fix the 
i eyes of the world upon them for a ve- 
48 ry little time; a ſudden ſquall will 
7 make the mud at the bottom of a piece 
1 of water appear on the top, but when 
it it is over it preſently ſubſides again. 1 
. am with thoſe ſentiments you very juſt- 
6 ly are entitled to, cc. 
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